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water-course becomes exaggerated thereby. The hydraulic "slope" of the stream becomes lessened, and its velocity of flow too low to carry longer an appreciable mass of suspended earth. So the stream adopts finally a series of S-shaped meanderings— in which the disposition to pick up soil is stably balanced against the disposition to drop it—as the form of water-course of permanent equilibrium.
In all departments of nature its every and most diverse aspect must be understood, first of all, as being the natural and inevitable result of preceding causes, acting always in stable equilibrium. The forms of not only earth, sea and solar system, but also those of vegetable and animal life, can be nothing else than the fruit of energetic evolution, reacting with former self and present environment in an eternal stability of equilibrium. The known forms have survived because they are those embodying stability of equilibrium.
In every field of activity known to man, in the energetics of moons, molecules and men themselves—in individual human life, in economics, in politics, in war and peace—the continued prevalence of stable equilibrium and apparent quiet begets an accumulation of intensity which periodically surpasses the critical limit and begets instability. Spectacular transformation of energy ensues. But the instability is always temporary; the transformation always occurs in the direction of recovery of stability. Everything works in the direction of its own demise and the birth of a new regime. Natural phenomena never progress smoothly and continuously. In nature as in human history, in molecular as in military affairs, in the celestial chariots of Phoebus and Aurora as in a modern automobile, matters get •ahead by a series of explosions, followed by relaxations into lassitude.
It is the explosions, not the intervening periods of recuperation, which we perceive and by which we characterize the energy-form. To only one out of a hundred does "the French nation," for instance, mean aught or more than a Reign of Terror, a Waterloo and a Commune. The continuous daily life of the French people counts for nothing. Yet it is this continuous daily life which accumulates the energy become spectacular in the revolutions.
It is thus that we must abandon hope of securing satisfactorye from a straight line of flow. But, as these departures on either hand become extreme, the length of thee was no disturbing question of external conditions, as when the windtion.00,000,000,000 solar systems had been met, after II X IOIT years had elapsed, that all of the original radiation from our sun would have ceased its continuous existence, and been either reflectedow, as well as to Mr. Burgess:
